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(Continued from page 62.) 

It is, said he, of trifling import to you or to the world, when 
and where that life commenced, the events of which I am about 
to detail. But it will be necessary to present you two characters, 
which, as they preceded me in life, should also in narrative. They 
are characters of importance ; they are such, as positively or ne- 
gatively fix in a great measure, the destiny of life. Their influ- 
ence has given a complexion to mine, that will fade only with 
death. The characters, I must present you, should never have 
been the subject of discussion on the unhallowed and perishable 
page of a fugitive sheet, but for an omnipotent union of truth and 
necessity When your mind wanders among the objects of ter- 
restrial endearment; when in its happiest glow of sacred love, 
it seeks to repose on an object, where no rival can be feared : or 
when on the contrary, your evil genius throws you on a bed of 
trouble, or wantonly presents you the cup of grief, as your only 
beverage, on what breast do you lean for sympathy? When all 
the ties of ordinary friendship are swept away by the rude hand of 
adversity, to what quarter does nature point for a solace , with 
unbroken confidence ?——My father and my mother !—Next to the 
Holy God, my education and my religion have taught me to 
pronounce these names with the utmost reverence. It was a dis- 
pensation of mercy to my mother, but of seeming anger, to her 
children, that she was taken from her accumulated troubles, in 
my earliest youth. Spirit of departed excellence! Words are 
nothing ; cold and unmeaning are all the powers of language, 
when called on to do justice to thy virtues. Patience, fortitude, ; 
intelligence, piety to God and a reverence for all his works: a 
kindness to all about thee, anda sensibility, as warm as life: 
indeed a union of all human excellence was thy portion from the 
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hands of thy Maker. Thy memory is sacred : it should be the 
subject of hallowed and silent meditation; itshould hardlybe 
profaned with breath. : 

The early loss of such a parent'was the beginning of my mis- 
fortunes. I could not, indeed, at that time appreciate her value or 
estimate the loss. But as I advanced in age and understanding I 
found I was the favorite of the neighbourhood, because I had 
previously been that of my mother ; for what she had set a value 
on, was sure to be valued by them: as they had considered her 
in life, little short of a saint, and in death, as a martyr to her 
goodness. At this day her name is scarcely mentioned without a 
tear by those, who, in person or by tradition, have been acquaint- 
ed with her worth. You may pass over this, perhaps, as something 
in the same line with the extravagant slang and fashionable obit- 
uary puffs of the day. It is all the same to me. I do not say this, 
that I'‘may extort any admiration of her virtues, or to awaken, 
any sympathy for her sufferings. I do it to give vent to the 
images of past events, which are crowding on my mind, as if to 
bid memory an eternal adieu! I did not engage to please or to 
delight ; I simply promised to relate facts and am regardless of 
consequences. 


THE ORPHAN BOY. 
Stop, gentle stranger ! pass not by, } 
And all my hopes destroy : 
Give to so sad a wretch as I, 
If but a feeling look, to dry 
The trickling tear, and check the sigh, 
That pains an orphan boy. 
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Ah spare me, stranger ! do not chide 
Nor with that frown annoy ! 

My father to dread Wagram hied, 

My mother never left his side, 

They both together fought and died! 
And left an orphan boy. 


See the ruthless heavens lower; 

The storm will me destroy ! 
See o’er the plain the north wind scour! 
O snatch me from its sweeping power, 
And [Il remember well the hour, 
You sav’d an orfihan boy. 
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Stranger ! hast thou e’er a child, 
Whose life thy hopes employ ? 
Grief may drive his senses wild ! 
Those friends may frown, that on him smil’d: 
Fortune may frown, that now seems mild, 
On him an orfihan boy ! 


Oh! Heaven, reward the gen’rous breast! 
May peace, without alloy, 
Be his, and every stranger’s guest, 
Who kindly succours the distress’d, 
And makes, like me, an orphan blest, 
An hapless erphan boy. 
OTHELLO. 





ON GAMING. FOR THE HIVE. 
MR. EDITOR, 

There is no state of the human mind more contemp- 
tible, or more to be pitied, than that, which can find no enter- 
tainment in itself, none in books, none in rational conversation, 
none in the intercourse of real friendship, none in ingenious 
works of any kind ; but, is continually seeking to stifle reflection 
in a tumult of pleasures, and to divert weariness in a crowd ; or 
inventing some method (to use the emphatical words of a cer- 
tain author) to “kill time.”’ The sinful practice of gaming, is 
frequently resorted to, for this purpose, by the deluded sons of 
apathy and idleness. A practice, indeed so lamentably prevalent 
in our city, that it not only merits public animadversion ; but 
loudly calls for the interposition of the magistracy. Nothing I 
believe has a more unhappy tendency to corrupt the morals of 
mankind, than gaming, as it derives its principles from motives 
of avarice and the meanest of human passions ; and prompts to 
nothing in its practice, but the most criminal vices. It not only 
depraves the worthiest affections of our natures, and tarnishes all 
those exquisite feelings, which dignify our species, but, it also 
often perverts the best understandings, and annihilates every 
virtue of the heart, in those who resign themselves to its influ- 
ence. But notwithstanding all these pernicious consequences it 
is so strangely predominant, that with many it is in fact a cai/- 
ing; and asa witty author has observed, “ a laborious one too,’ 
since they toil day and night at it, and do not allow themselves 
that remission, which the laws, both of God and man, have pro- 
vided for the meanest mechanic. The Sabbath to them is no day 
of rist ; but this trade goes on when all shops are shut, “I know 
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not” (continues he) “ how they satisfy thernselves in. such a 

habitual waste of their time, but] much doubt whether that plea, 

7 whatever it is, which passes with them, will have any weight 

; at His tribunal, Who hath commanded us to redeem; not fling 
away, our time.” 

Philadelphia, July 19th 1810. 















HYPO.- tOR FHE HIVE. — 
Our father Adam scratch’d his pate 
As he, one evening, sat up late 
And, grunted, “live without a mate !==” 
He had a foolish hypo. 





Saul was oppress’d with gloomy ill, ” 

Which yielded not to wine nor pill, 

And so he called for music’s skill, 
To charm away his hypo. 


Good Solomon, a wight of wit, 
To rail at life,was wont to sit, 
se Lost in melancholic fit :-— 
He had the royal hypo. 


Qh! that the “ horrors,” “glooms,” or “ blues,” 

Or whatsoever name you choose, 

Would never haunt away the muse ; é 
Or give but kings the hypo. 


Life has no bliss without alloy: 

The prince of fain would fain destroy 
The whole community of joy 
| And give us all the hypo, 


" Oh Hyp! thou art each trouble’s nurse, 
2 Thou cherishest each bastard curse: 
Thou livest inan empty purse 
Thou Devil’s imp! Oh! Hypo! 
LITERARY NOTIONS.—-ror THE nrve. 
In majesty, strength and harmony, the poetry of Homsn is 
unrivalled. That these excellencies are not within the compass of 
every poet, I will readily admit. But it must be readily admitted 
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on the other hand, that they are to be sought rather in the genius 
of a language, than in that of a writer. The means of rendering 
poetry excellent in these respects, were amply within the reach 
of the Greek writers, and it must be allowed, that Homer made 
a judicious use of them. The Greek is in itself a majestic lan- 
guage. Its sonorous or rather thundering vowels, and its conso- 
nants, that seem to have been frolished on purpose for the use of 
the Gods, combined, constitute a language, that antiquity never 
surpassed, and that can never be equalled in future. It has been 
called “ the language of the Gods,” the language of the muses,” 
and the “ language of the arts and sciences,” and all thisis either 
poetically or literally true. All our“ terms of art,” are of Greek 
origin. The ghost of the Greek language still stalks among us ; 
although none but a scholar’s eye can recognize it; and by that 
it is discernable in almost every scientific term. The language 
of the learned of the present day, is almost anglicised Greek; 
that is, Greek without its graces. This language is peculiar too 
for strength. For this it is indebted to the extreme facility, with 
which it admitted of composition, or combination. Instead of 
using as we do adjectives to express the qualities of things, it is 
easy to combine three or four words into one, which leaves the 
thing spoken of, in so compact a state, as to be almost insepara- 
ble in idea. I will call it the language of nature in this respect. 
Place, for instance, any object before the natural sight, and the 
Mind takes in a sort of tout ensemble of it, which leaves an im- 
pression of the whole on the mind, that it would be extremely 
difficult to explain in English. You must use a long string of 
adjectives, and qualifications, circumlocutions, through which 
the idea of the object is expanded, till it almost evaporates ; it 
becomes; vox, fireterea nihil. But in Greek the object can be 
presented, all its qualities may be thrown together, and express- 
ed in a single word. Conciseness, and consequently strength, are 
the characteristics of the language. The majesty and strength of 
this language, are in somewhat a smaller degree to be found in 
the Latin ; or indeed in the English ; its harmony is to be sought 
for in the French, but a union of the three in none else on earth. 
The harmony of it, is according to my motions, to be attributed 
to causes, which would have rendered our own language equally 
so, had those causes been suffered to operate with Englishmen, 
as they did with Greeks. To develope these causes, will be the 
business of a future moment. 


(To be continued. ) 
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— 


I do not recollect many parallels to the following specimen 
of Roman wit. 

While Virgil was reciting one of his Bucolics, in which these 
words occur in the begining of a line, «« Nudus ara, sere nudus,”” 
a wit subjoined “ habebis frigora, febrem.” The wit is more ex- 
quisite, as the additional words make exactly a hexameter line. 

Nudus ara, sere nudus: hAabebis frigora, febrem. 

Naked plow, sow naked: you'll have the fever and ague. 

Asconius Paedianus said, indefence of Vilgil, whom Herennius, 
Vipraneus, and others accused of stealing from Homer, “Facili- 
us esse Herculi clavem,quam Homero versum surripere.” They 
knew it would have been easier to have stolen the club of Her- 
cules, than a verse from Homer. Virgil is said to have possessed 
a most musical voice. Julius Montanus said, “‘ eosdem enim ver- 
sus, Virgilio pronunciante, bene sonare: sine ‘illo, inarescere, 
quasi mutos.”” 

There is nothing so unanswerable, as refined irony. Vulgar 
abuse, when once delivered, loses its power in its own dirty 
nature. It seldom reaches its object, without recoiling on its 
author. But irony fastens on its object with the force of a viper. 
It always attaches contempt where it is directed and raises admi- 
ration at the powers whence it flows. 


I was induced, by the “ Life of a Lover” labelled on the back of 
a book, to open it. I was surprised, on examination, to find the 
“‘ Lover” dived to be the subject of six volumes of large octavo. 
T attempted to read it, but could get no farther than “ my dear 
little darlings have all got the whooping-cough.” 

There is afashion in literature, as in allthings else. The rage 
of the present day is Irish poetry and imitations of it. This is 
really a compliment to the Irish natzon, and one which they 
deserve. But although this fashion like all “ the fashions of this 
world,”’ will pass away, yet the Irish will derive lasting benefit 
from it. A true estimation of the genius, and powers, and re- 
 sourses, and national character of that people, is rapidly gaining 
upon the prejudices of other times. It was said by some one, 
‘rive me the making of yournational songs, and you may make the 
laws.’ The harp will yet be the standard of victory. I pledge my- 
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self it will. When the crescent and the cross ; the eagle and the 
lion and the cock shall have ceased to inspire either religious 
or patriotic fury, the harp shall be the ensign of the glories of 
victory: for it is the emblem and the idol of a nation of nature’s 
noblemen. 

Nothing is more certain, yet few things less thought of, than 
the mutations of property. Of this, education is the grand cause. 
I will venture to declare, that youth educated with the expecta- 
tion of possessing great wealth, or suffered even to suppose they 
are to inherit it, imbibe exactly those principles, notions, and 
opinions, which will prevent them from keeping it. On the con- 
trary, the hardihood of poverty and those enterprising and 
scheming habits, which are acquired in industrious indigence, 
will inevitably lead to wealth, and probably to power. I will as- 
sert with prospective certainty, that the children of those youth, 
whom I now see swelling with the consequential inflations of the 
pride of wealth, will, in their day, be found in the haunts of 
wretchedness, while the offspring of many an industrious smutty 
faced apprentice boy will be blazing in all the tinselled trappings 
of fortune. Tempora mutantur, et mutamur in illis. 

Example is omnipotent in its consequences on society. Let 
but a man of political authority, or of reputed good character in 


society, overstep the bounds of propriety, or break through the 
restraints of morality, or set aside the prohibitory precepts of 
religion, and a torrent of vice-shall be poured in upon you, pur- 
suing the course marked out by his examfile. 


There is nothing more contemptible in the ridiculous world, 
thanthe catch-penny manoeuvres of the innumerable and indefa- 
tigable herd of raree-show-men. I was once however much delight 
ed with un trait d’ esprit of a Frenchman ona commencement-day 
at Cambridge. He hung out, to the gaping multitude, a dashing 
sign, on which, beside many curious delineations, was this in- 
scription: “ THE ExHIBITIONS OF MonsiEuR Rien pu Tour.” 
After collecting much money from a crowd of people, who very 
soon filled his room, and after having, in the manner of the face- 
tious Foors, “ taken Aimself off,” the impatient groupe found it 
to be, indeed, “the exhibitions of Mr. Nothing at All.” Admissi 
sfiectatum, risum teneatis, amici? 

The French have a phraze, “un 40a diabdle,” that would hardly 
be taken for a compliment, or a term of affection. It is not often 
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that we find the ideas of “ goodness,” and “ deviltry,”’ associated. 
But this is done by the folite nation just by way of comflaisance. 


There is a species of talk, words without idees, for which we 
have no appropriate name. We should adopt Burn’s “ clishma- 
claver.” There is also an idle sort of boasting, for which we 
should call on the French for a name, as appropriate in sound 
as in sense. It is “ fanfaronade.”’ 


NOTICES. 

“ rHapEus” we have again received; but have not as yet had 
leisure to exercise our “ mercy,” upon him. We shouid sup- 
pose such an “apparation” would very much alarm him. 

The post master at Carlisle, will please to forward the num- 
bers of the Hive, directed to these subscribers, who have left 
that place, to Pittsburg, as desired. 

In our last, page 69, line 6 from the bottom, “ dishivell’d” 
should read, dishevell’d: page 71, line 9 from the top, 
«“ mala” should be maii. 

‘‘ Crassus” is desired to attempt a negociation, with our 
“ natural allies” in the east. Their heavy metal in conjunction 
with the “ artillery of his own talents” will be of great use in 
the approaching campaign. 

“ Exputsus” iswith us. Use will be made of his communi- 
cation in due time. We take this opportunity of expressing our 
happiness, in théicontinuance of his unabated friendship. ~ 





ADVERTISEMENT. 

{nz subscriber having become sole proprietor of “ The 
Hive,” all subscriptions thereto, and all arrearages due on 
account of the late * Monthly Magazine,” are to be paid to him 
only. WILLIAM HAMILTON. 

———e 3). Cie 
“Tue Hive will be issued once a week, and Sorwarded to sub- 
acribers at $2 ferann. fayable, one half at the expiration of 
six months from the date of the first number, and the remainder 
at the end of the year. If these condjtions be not complied with, 25 
cents will be added tothe sum. 
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